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(Star Press, 20, Cross Street, Hatton Garden—James Turner, 













Price One Denne. 
TEMPERATE PRINCIPLES, AND INTEMPERATE 
PRACTICE. 





When the Owenites used to be in the habit of meeting once 
a week to establish universal love and harmony, the police were 
sure to be called upon to prevent more breaking of heads and 
quarrelling on that occasion, than that even of a riot, and when 
the Equitable Labour Exchange was established, it broke up in 
a month on account of the roguery that was every day prac- 
tised. There have certainly been more blows given in the cause 
of universal love, more rancorous words spoken in futherance of 
social charity, and more pockets picked at meetings for the 
promotion of equitable labour exchange, than on any other 
occasion with which we happen to be acquainted. If you meet 
aman with a black eye you might be sure he was an Owenite, 
who had been insisting that all the world are his brothers; if 
you met a man who had just lost his: pocket handkerchief, you 
might conclude that he had just come from a meeting where 
the beautiful and disinterested doctrine of a community of goods 
have been finely inculcated not only by the tongue but by the 
fingers. 

We however do not mean to direct our remarks to the Owen- 
ites alone, for the ‘ Tea-totallers’ afford an illustration of a si- 
milar glaring contradiction between principles and _ practice. 
We do not mean to say that if you meet aman reeling drunk 
about the streets you may set him down as being fresh from a 
Temperance Meeting, but it would be much more hazardous to 
assert that he was not so. 

Our observations however are suggested by the recent grand 
Temperance Meeting at Exeter Hall, where the most intemper- 
ate conduct was pursued, and if the whole of the assembled 
multitude had been drunk, they could not have pursued a more 
intemperate course than they did on the occasion in question. 
For our parts, we cannot see the difference between being 
‘drunk with passion,’ and drunk with liquor, and the former 
state was certainly never more frightfully exemplified than in 
the conduct of the Tea-totallers, on the occasion of their recent 
meeting. It is all very well to gobble down weak coffee, and 
swill cold water out of tin cans, but a few drops of the gall of 
passion will counteract gallons of spring water, and it is useless 
to empty the tank of temperance, if you sip but one bubble from 
the fermented cup of violence and anger. 





DUKE HUMPHREY’S DESCENDANT. 


TM ener me 


We have all of us heard of Dake Humphrey who appears 
to possess in Southwark a descendant in every respect worthy 
of the name of that most illustrious of nobodies. The borough 
Humphrey, at a public meeting on Monday, declared that he 
happened to. know the ministers meant to carry the ballot, 


abolish the rate paying clauses, and doa great number of 


yery pleasant and proper things, all of which he (Humphrey) 
‘thought he might venture to say,’ it was their full intention 
to accomplish. e should be very glad to know where Duke 
Humphrey’s descendant derived his peculiay information, 
though it is probably from the very same source from which 
his illustrious ancestor the great duke got his dinner. 





ROYAL MANCUVRES. 





Sovereigns have, if we believe what the newspapers tell us, 
a very strange method of affecting their objects, and according 
to the same indisputable authority, there never yet was an at- 
tempt made upon the life of a king, but that very king was 
himself the bottom of it. We are taught to believe that Lovis 
Philippe, who appears to be looked upon in the light of a mere 
target. by/all the liberals in Paris, has in no one instance had an 
attenNpt, made upon his life that was not instigated and organ- 
ized by“Mimself or his agents ; and every insurrection that breaks 
out against his government we are assured is all his own doing, 
for the purpose of strengthening his sovereignty. Ifa man 
were seen breaking through his own shutters we should hardly 
be disposed to give him. credit for an intention to make his house 
more secure ; if a chinaman were seen to open his door to a mad 
bull, we should scarcely believe him actuated by a desire to 
render more safe his cups and saucers, and when we are told 
that Louis Philippe gets his own life attempted, put his own 
person in danger, and weakens his government, for the mere 
purpose of giving greater security to the said life, person, and 
government, the thing cannot but strike us rather incredible. 
Poor Orleans, with whom as many liberties are taken as with 
the celebrated bull’s eye at Chalk Farm, has seriously been de- 
clared to be instigator of every attempt that has been made 
upon his own life; a proposition from which we cannot help 
dissenting, seeing that on one or two occasions the mark has been 
much more nearly set, than can have been at all pleasant. It is 
rather too dangerous a game to play if he is really only joking, 
but if he is in earnest we should recommend suicide as the 
shortest and most effectual method of all in accomplishing his 
object. 
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THE REVIEW HOAX. 
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Millions of people hurried to the parks last Friday, expecting 
a review in honour of the illustrious foreigners, which had been 
announced in an evening paper of respectable authority. The 
assembled millions witnessed the following scene. There was a 
line of eight awkward-looking fellows in flannel-jackets, pep- 
per-and-salt-trousers and soldier’s-caps; the note under the 
sign-board of ‘ This is the Red Lion,’ were the only things that 
seemed to say to the public, ‘ There are Soldiers.’ Opposite to 
these, was a sergeant walking backwards, going through hiero- 
gliphics with a cane, and uttering sounds resembling, ‘ Hum— 
hough—hum—’ &c. &c., at intervals. The men in the flannel- 


jackets sometimes stand on one leg, with the toe of the other 
pointed outwards, and sometimes stand on both legs at once’; 
and sometimes the sergeant runs his cane horizontally along 
their stomachs, and that was all of the Review, which millions 
had assembled to see graced by the presence of the illustrious 
foreigner. 
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MARRIED, 


On Saturday last, at Branston Chureh, Miss Fanny Braham, the 
beautiful daughter of Mr. Braham, to the Hon. Mr. Waldegrave, thie 
eldest son of the late, and brother to the present Tord of that title. We 
are, happy to say, that Mr. Waldegrave is a gentlemen, though not 
possessed of a title. 

On Wednesday May 22d, Miss Levinia Melville, to Mx. Henry Sil- 
vester, a gentleman of property. This is another proof ‘that talent 
accompanied by ‘a pure unsullied name,’ is sure to meet, swith its 
just reward. We wish the two ladies every possible happinags.. 

N.B.—It is true, that Miss Williams of the St. James Theatre is 
married to Mr. Brougham of the Olympic. Miss Turpin to My. H 
Wallack, and Miss Julian, of Astleys, to a gentlemen of the medjca! 
profession. tq 

‘Marriage is a matter of more worth 
Than to be dealt in by Attorneyship. 
For what is wedlock forced, but a hell, 
An age of discord and continual strife ? i 
Whereas the contrary bringeth bliss, rs 
And is a pattern of celestial peace.’ 
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ASCOT RACES. a 
Windsor was all alive, and the Castle alk bustle—Tory, Whigs a. 
Radical, of all grades, received an invifatiom from Miss Victorte to 
take ‘ pot luck,’ with her during the weeaglian lots @f. good feeders, 
native and foreign, did ample justice to the invite. Ox@afwere kille:! 
by the score—sheep by the hundred. Pig-meat being ym of season 
the swinish multitude, eat, instead of being eaten. ie only Lamb 
was roasted alive by all parties, and received as a ‘ bonne bonche. 
‘What’s in the mind now?’ asked Horace Twiss, of Sir Frances Bur-’ 
dett—‘ Ask some of the weathercocks, was the Baronet’s reply. 
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THE QUEEN’S BIRTHDAY. 


We must say that in spite of all the blarney that has been 
poured forth about standing by the Queen for her firmness in 
preventing the tories from interfering with the arrangements in 
the female department of the palace, in spite of the enthusiasm 
excited by her Majesty’s rigorous resolution to have her bed 
made, her room scoured, and in spite we say of all this, her 
birthday, the legitimate occasion for the display of loyalty, has 
passed over as quietly and smoothly as a bug over an Axminster 
hearth rug. ‘The Chronicle has attempted to show that there 
was much rejoicing and festivity, and that the guns were fired 
—but allowing this to be a symbol of gladness, the hilarity 
must have been confined to the powder monkey, and the artil- 
lery man who loaded the guns, and had ( what we cheerfully 
admit to be) the fun of firing them. It must be remembered, 
however, that her Majesty, or those under her, orderthis species 
of rejoicing, and therefore the firing of the guns amounts to no- 
thing more than ‘her Majesty’s blowing her Majesty’s own 
trumpet ;’ and is about as much a proof of the Queen’s popu- 
larity as Mr. Snooks, dancing joyfully about the streets playing 
a lively tune on a tamburine on his ( Mr. Snooks’s ) own birth- 
day, would pe a proof of his (Mr. Snooks’s) popularity. 

We are bound to say that the usual farce of the royal birth- 
day did not go off with near so much spirit as usual. ‘The illu- 
minations were neither so numerous nor so brilliant, the com- 
plimentary dinners were not so grand nor so numerous, the 
mail coach procession ( by far the best part of the whole af- 
fair) did not take place at all: and in fact, if we are to judge 
from a comparison between the late birthday and the one two 
years back, it is not one tenth part so exhilirating a circum- 
stance, the Queen having completed her twentieth year, as 
the Princess Victoria’s accomplishing her eighteenth was evi- 
dently considered. ‘That the Queen deserved to have lost one 
jot of her popularity we strongly dispute, that she has lost it 
there is no denying. 
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MATRIMONIAL BLISS, 





A couple figured the other day at the Police Office, who had 
been married only six months, in which time they had punished 
each other with remarkable severity. There had been so much 
mutual pummeling, knagging, thrashing, basting, and wallop- 
ping, that the pair were positively piebald, black and blue, 
alternating im patches over every part of both their bodies. 
The woman complained that the man had given her fourteen 
black eyes, while the husband protested that he had had nine 
bruised arms, and seven lacerated legs through the agency of 
his cara sposa. ‘That the man may have blackened the lady’s 
pair of eyes seven times, and thus given her fourteen black eyes 
in the aggregate, we might, perhaps, understand, but fourteen 
black eyes at a time is rather too much of a good thing. The 
same observation will apply to the nine bruised arms, and seven 
lacerated legs of the gentleman. Both parties were held to 
bail, but we should say from the habits they appear to have con- 
tracted, wallopping each other'to no small degree, must have 
become an essential to their absolute existence. 


THE CAMBRIDGE GOWNSMEN. 


The physical force men may now boast of having met with 
most appropriate allies in the blackguard gownsmen of the Uui- 
versity of Cambridge. It is well known that of all blackguards 
on earth, University blackguards are the biggest, but we were 
not prepared for sucha ruffianly display as that which has very 
lately been made public. Talk of the chartists, they have as 
yet been guilty of nothing so brutal as the Cambridge miscreants ; 
and had they been properly treated, they would have been by 
this time solving problems from the treadmill, as the only point 
given, and taking gradus ad correctionem, in place of those ad 
parnassum, 

But as it is unprofitable, and not plesing to descant on the 
putrescence of an offensive scab, so it is useless and repulsive 
to enlarge on the blackguardism of the gownsmen of Cambridge. 
An encyclopeedia of good advice would be thrown away upon 
them, but a word or two to the anti-corn law advocates, who 
are more sensible men may not be wasted. We would suggest 
to these well meaning anti-corn law lecturers, who go from town 
to town glorifying in being pelted, triumphing in being hooted 
down, and enjoying an ideal martyrdom in being catcalled into 
silence by the supporters of the corn law abuses, we would, we 
say, suggest to these worthies, whether they can imagine their 
cause is much advanced by the scences that are constantly ta- 
king place, in consequence of their efforts to obtain a hearing 
It seems to us about as hopeless a task as fora man to go 
among a herd of howling wolves, and expect by a few sensible 
observations on the impropriety of eating human flesh, to per- 
suade the said wolves to live decently on wild fruit and snow- 
balls, instead of making meals of each carriage full of travellers 
that may happen to come in their way, when they have that 
best help to digestion—a devil of an appetite. A learned rat 
might as well lecture to a room full of cats, on the impropriety 
of cats feeding upon rats, as an anti-corn law lecturer hope to 
receive attention, or even honest treatment at the ears or hands 
of a parcel of Jand holding comorants, who fancy they cannot 
exist without sacrificing all other classes, to suit their own ra- 
pacity. 

In conclusion, what is the object of this iecturing? Is it to 
prove the injustice of the corn laws ? Why it would’ be as ab- 
surd to commence a series of solemn discourses to prove that 
two and two make four. To every one not predetermined not 
to be convinced the fact is as plain as possible—to those who 
a not be convinced it is more than madness to address your- 
self’ 
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STAGBING. 





In these dull times, when nothing but stagnation is stirring, 
and uninteresting politics and party dissensions fill the papers, the 
club and the coffee houses, how refreshing it is to read occasion- 
ally of a case of murder, and thanks to the humanity of our laws, 
scarcely a day passes that we are not gratified by the accounts of 
‘another case of stabbing.’ Formerly if men quarrelled, they, 
settled their dispute in the old, vulgar, English style, by ‘ box- 
ing it out;’ but now that blackguard system is superseded by the 
truly elegant and refined Italian-Spanish one of the ‘ the stiletto.’ 
Who will now fatigue themselves by a fair stand-up fight of 
forty or fifty minutes ? when a single ‘ jerk under the rib, will 
ansWer every purpose—and good fortune be praised, the ‘ real 
knife’ may be purchased for nine-pence to two-and-six-pence 
at any cutlers’ or brokers’ shop,—and the thanks of the nation 
is due to those who introduced into, and who now sell them in 
this country, for their service in the cause of refinement. Another 
great advantage that will be derived from the use of the ‘knife, 
is, that when gentlemen mis-understand one another, delay need 
not take place; the ‘knife’ will supercede the pistol, and a 
quietus may quietly be made ‘ with a bare bodkin.’ A pistol 
may mis-fire—none but a fool will mis his blow, and one blow 
will be enough. Shooting Gallerys will have to give place to 
schools for instructing old and young in the elegant accomplish- 
ment of the dagger exercise, by which means every gentlemen 
may become his own bravo! 

The custom has antiquity to plead in its favour—the old Ro- 

mans adopted the principle—the virtuous Brutus used a dagger, 
even in the very Senate House ;—think of that men of England! 
—the indians use the scalping knife—and the wild untaught 
savages of Africa, Asia, and New Zealand, glory in the art of 
'stabbing, while the Italians, and Spaniards, even at the present 
| day, end their disputes by the knife. Besides, by following the 
| practice in this country, you will always get on the windy side 
of the law, and it will generally be supposed that you ‘ killed’ 
your man in self defence—he having ‘run against you in the 
dark,’ or called you ‘a liar, either of which is provocation 
enough for a gentleman, and may watrant him in using the 
knife. 

For the information of honourable gentlemen, who wish to 
amuse themselves by practising the art publicly, a list of penal- 
ties that ‘have’ been paid by those who ‘ were’ found out, is 
subjoined :— 

= d. 

‘A medical student, for cutting and slashing several men 
and women with a sword-stick, in the public streets ’ 
N. B. The sword-stick was politely returned to him by the 
magistrates. : 
‘ Two young doctors, for tattooing a boy’s 


Ss. 
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face, and thereby 


disfiguring him for life’ - - & 0.0 
‘A man for killing only a woman’ Oh. 2 inme : 5 0 0 

‘ For being disorderly in the street, and having dined with a 
friend, and swearing gat the New Police’ - - 10 0 : 
- - "2s teu 


* For accidently breaking a window’ 
‘For wrenching a knocker off a door, if a rich man five shil- 
lings, anda slight reprimand; if a poor man forty shillings, and 
two months at the treadmill. 
‘ For stabbing a man in the fields ’ 
‘ For stabbing a man in the house’ Do. Do. Deo. 
‘ For picking a pocket’ 7, 10, or 14 years transportatian. 
‘ For being accessary to killing a man in a duel,’ one year’s 
confinement, and the punishment of not being allowed lump- 
sugar in their tea. 


‘For running in debt, to save your family from starvation,’ 
at least, nine months imprisonment, and if ‘poor,’ imprison- 
ment for ‘life’ in one of Union Bastiles ! 

Comment is useless, and the true English gentleman will at 
once select his amusement, and set an example to his ignorant 
fellow creatures. 


Bravo! 


~ 


3 years imprisonment. 


Bravo! ! Bravo!!! 
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THEATRICALS. 


CovENT GarpEN.—Nothing new has been produced, and 
the pieces are too well known to require observation, they have 
lost none of their beauties and attractive qualities, for the house 
is nightly crowded. On Tuesday eveniug, Miss Rainforth took 
her benefit,and was honoured with a good and fashionable 
audience. This lady’s claims to public patronage are great, both 
as regards her public talent and private worth. Henry Vth. 
will shortly be produced, when we shall have another of the 
immortal gems added to the list of stock-acting plays. 

HAYMARKET.—Miss Maywood, who made her debut at this 
theatre to a London audience, is a young lady possessing con- 
derable natural talent, but is too young in years, as well as in 
the profession, to give effect to the conceptions of her mind ; 
her mental powers may be great, but her physical ones are weak, 
time and study may remedy that defect. Her Bianca (in Fa- 
zio) was above mediocrity, her readings chaste, and her action 
unimbarrassed, the play was badly acted. Mrs. Fitzwilliam has 
returned from Edinburgh and again taken up her position at this 
theatre; the manager is resolved to push on and keep moving, 





and with the termination of Power’s engagement, begins that of 


W. Farren. He is of more value as an actor in the good old 
comedies, than in the one act vaudevilles he has lately been 
playing in. In ‘My Wife’s Mother,’ Strickland, was excellent 
as Uncle, and Walter Lacy, gentlemanly pleasing as Mr. Budd, 
Mrs. Glover was great in Mrs. Quickfidget, and Miss Taylor’s 
Mrs. Budd, was in her richest style. 

O.ympic.—The termination of the season has at length ar- 
rived, and this temple of the muses must close—we fear never 
again to re-open under such brilliant auspices, that has for many 
years attended it, while managed by Madame—who is about to 
transfer herself to Covent Garden, of which theatre she has 
become the lessee. (We beg pardon of Mr. Charles Mathews, 
but we have been so long accustomed to look upon the fair lady 
as the grand governing principle of the whole, that we cannot 
as yet, bring ourselves to acknowledge him as the supreme 
head.) The season has ended, and if it has not been so produc- 
tive a one as others—when the difficulties and drawbacks are 
taken into consideration, we are inclined to think that it will be 
considered as highly suecessful—both as regards the pieces 
produced, the efficiency of the company, and the nightly re- 
ceipts, not only by the management but by the public generally. 
The new pieces have, with a trifling exception, all been emi- 
nently successful ; while the revival of old ones has been most 
judicious. Of the company, nothing more can be said, than 
that the established favourites lost none of their well-earned 
fame, and the new candidates at once established themselves 
in public estimation ; and as a part of the public we regret the 
end of the season, and most sincerely wish every success to the 
new management, be it whom it may. We propose either Mrs. 
Nisbett, or Miss Murray, to be a fit and proper person to under- 
take the responsible situation. 

St. James’s.—This establishment has also closed for the 
season, and we fear has been any thing but productive to the 
management. We cannot help expressing our conviction that a 
wrong estimate was formed of the mental faculties of its sup- 
porters. They needed not their sight gratified at the expense of 
their sense. Wild Beasts and tamed animals in the shape of 
dogs and monkeys, were a bad substitute for the soul-soothing 
harmony that alone ought to have been heard in that temple of 
Apollo—and decidedly the most elegant theatre in England, if 
not the world. Of the pieces produced, the less that is said of 
them the better, and the members of the company, though in- 
dividually good, were collectively indifferent—We trust that 
the next season wii in every respect be different. 

The Royal Marrowbone has been playing the very devil 
with the unwashed of the district—so it ought, for with three 


lessees, and a lot of brothers and friends of the one who goes | 




































under the name of Gordon; the management is pretty strong 
in quantity, but very weak in power—devil a farthing has any 
one got to keep the thing a going, and there being so many to 
take out of the receipts, about fourpence per night, there is not 
much hope of its long being patronized by the nobility. It is 
reported, and of course it is true, that Templeton, and Miss 
Romer are engaged, and that Promenade Concerts are to be 
done here. A fairy piece on a scale of grandeur and extent 
never attempted in any theatre—horsemunship and real water, 
and really the glass curtain. Tom Manders, grins, and his 
wife does the pathetic. Fox Cooper, writes, and plays in his 
best style. Gomersal, looks wild and takes snuff to no purpose. 
The fact is, the sooner it is turned into a Methodist Chapel the 
better—for they will then afford amusement at a very little outlay, 

Surrey.—Balf, Templeton and Miss Romer, are drawing ex- 
cellent houses ; and Manager Davidge continues to make money 
nightly, (really the Chancellor of the Exchequer ought to take 
a leaf out of his book). Mr. H. Bedford, from the Lyceum, has 
made his appearance here, and as a singer, is a great acquisition. 

Vicrorra.—This ill-fated place is dragging its slow length 
along, till August, till the present lessee, (L. Levy,) will resign 
the management, which, if he had never had, would have been 
all the better for the profession. As it is his first attempt, so let 
it be the last. His discharging of Hart, was one of the most 
arbitary blackguard transactions we ever heard of ; the facts are 
as follows:—In 1837, Hart sold Levy, the right of acting a cer- 
tain piece whenever he liked in his own theatre, and subse- 
quently disposed of the similar privilege to Messrs. Ducrow and 
West. The piece (‘The Wreckers’) was played at Astleys, and 
Levy, said he would make them pay 2/. per night for it, and on 
Hart pointing out to him the exact position in which the thing 
stood, Levy, said, ‘ Well, as you won’t hold your tongue, so that 
I may get de 2/. a night, I tells you vot I shall do—discharge 
you—so get out, Mister Hart,’ and consequently Mr. Hart was 
discharged, and did get out! 

StTranD.—The ‘Fairy Lake,’ and ‘ Nicholas Nickleby,’ con- 
tinue attractive. Miss Daly’s Smike, is a chaste and effective 
piece of acting, and the applause she nightly receives, speaks 
more forcibly than anything we can say. Hammond's York- 
shireman is characteristic and amusing, and Lee and and Mrs. 
Selby, Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton, are choice specimens of the 
art of acting. Mrs. Waylett, in the ‘ Fairy Lake,’ sings as de- 
lightfully as ever, as the piece itself goes off, with raptures of 
applause. Miss Harrington, who takes a more prominent part than 
previously at this house, bids fair to become a great favourite. 

QUEEN’s—The Management with the great attraction of 
George Wild and Louisa Turner, are doing most astonishingly, 
and certainly every thing is done that ingenuity can devise to 
please the public. Mrs. Honey has entered into an engagement 
for a short time, and commences on Monday. Itis expected that 
other magnets of powerful attrection will follow her. 

Drury Lane Masquerade—Brothel and Tap—The late mas- 
querade as it was termed, turned out to be as we expected, the 
most perfect scene of obscenity and blackguardism that can be 
conceived. There was not a single person who maintained the 
character of the costume he either hired or bought ; so easy is it 
to dress as a gentleman, and so difficult to maintain that charac- 
ter, that the assumption of greatness in every instance exposed 
their ignorance and impudence. The English people mistake the 
character of the Carnivals of the Southern climes ; there, the cha- 
racters are supported by study, maintained mostly so well as to 
deceive their friends, in every day commerce. The supper was 
the best we ever partook of at such an entertainment; but the 
greatest study of those partaking of it was, to spoil its appear- 
ance and render disgusting that which would have been the 
most tempting. The injury to the decorations and the theatre by 
the noble blackguards who attended, must be considerable. The 
attendance of women of bad character was numerous 
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THE DOGS AND THE MAGISTRATES. 


dt is very odd that dogs and the Magistrates never can agree, 
and that no sooner does a little warm weather come on, than we 
are treated by the beaks with an edict against all dogs who are 
allowed to roam unmuzzled through the metropolis. Consider- 
ing how many magistrates (reputed wealthy) have gone to the 
dogs, we ought not perhaps to be surprised at the existing anti- 
pathy. 

The Marylebone bench has stirred itself early, and has sent 
forth a manifest that must strke terror into the heart of the 
stoutest dog in Christendom. It threatens ‘ ulterior measures’ 
in no undisguised form, and it is impossible for the dogs to 
mistake, that from henceforth, if they appear without a leather 
strap round their noses, they are sure to be marked out for bead- 
leian vengeance. 





FATHER AND SON; OR, THE JUDGE AND THE CRIMINAL. 


A great city like London is a scene fraught with themes of deep and solemn 
reflection, and his must be a cold and superficial mind in which it awakens 
no deeper emotions than such as arise from mere excitement. Approaching 
it from the ocean, on passing up the Thames, its vicinity is made known 
by the congregated clouds of sails sweeping onward before the breeze to this 
vast rendezvous of all the wanderers of the deep. By and bye we are merged 
into a forest of masts, which every moment becomes denser and darker, as 
we wind our way through its interminable mazes. It seems as if all the ships 
in the world were assembled there, to form one vast city of the waters; and 
at length the masts become so crowded, that the eye fails to track them, as 
they stretch away with the bend of the river into the dun shadowy atmosphere 
of smoke. = 

By land our approach to the metropolis is commenced by a more crowded 
population, and a country mottled with seats and villages. These continue 


to thicken and stretch along the road until the trees and green fields are only 
seen by glimpses, alternating with brick walls and rows of cottages, which 
glance past us as we are whirled along the highway to London. 

At length the country disappears altogether, the crowds increase, the build- 
ings thicken, and the scene becomes more complicated and bewildering every 
moment, till we find ourselves in the very centre of the city, overtopped by 
the majestic dome of St. Pauls. From that lofty eminence, what a scene 
expands upon the gaze. Far as the eye can reach the great Babel spreads 
out upon every side, seemingly to the horizon, but seen ina dim uncertain 
light through the haze of its smoke, and thus giving to the imagination the 
impression of vastness undefined, inconceivable, infinite, such as arises from 
a contemplation of the ocean, like the distant sound of whose many waters 
seems the ceaseless hum of the multitudes below. 

From dawn to darkness the stir and din of the city knows no pause; the 
streets shake and thunder with the clattering of steeds, the crash of waggons, 
and the rumbling of carriages, careering along in endless succession. 

From morn till night the tide of human life flows on; a mighty and con- 
tinuous stream, passing from time to eternity, ever dropping, as it rolls along, 
from this anxious and busy scene into the land of forgetfulness. Many of the 
individuals of which it is composed, arrayed with power and glory, occupying 
to-day the high places of the earth, to-morrow are ‘huddled out of sight,’ 
and in a drear and sable procession figure away from the face of the earth. 

Amidst these ever crowded haunts are blended together the titled heirs of 
fame and fortune—whose very menials, in the wantonness of wealth, are clothed 
in gorgeous apparel, and fare sumptuously every day—and, with scarce even 
rags to cover them, the children of poverty, called into this ‘ world of wailing 
to struggle with cold, hunger, and disease. Here, as in the grave, mect and 
mingle men of all nations, and the extremes of human circumstances. Here 
life and death revel together—bridals, births, and burials—and festal and 
funeral processions jostle in the streets. Here are brief meetings and ever- 
lasting farewells. Side by side are the house of mirth and the house of 
mourning ; and were our senses sufficiently acute, amidst the continual hum 
of life, which seems but one monotony of sound, we should distinguish the 
varied tones which swell the mighty chorus, should hear at the same moment 
the shout of laughter blending with the sob of woe, and 

‘ Funeral shrieks with revelry.’ ae 
Impressive asis this busy and eventful scene during tbe day, we think it 
seems even more so when night drops the curtain upon the ‘ stage of men,’ 
and tower and temple are pavilioned in darkness. 

Awakening on our couch at midnight, even in the very heart of London, 
all is solitude and silence, save when at intervals the stillness is broken by the 
drowsy chime of some distant clock, or the call of the watchman, as he paces 
the lonely and echoing streets, announcing the flight of time, which, whether 
ve sleep or wake, speeds equally away. 
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Slumbering in the silence and shadow of night, the busy multitudes lie 
hushed and helpless as cradled infancy, and it seems as if death had passed 
an act of oblivion over the great city, and sealed it in that sleep which is only 


to be broken by the last trumpet. But the last watch is on the wane, and 
ever and anon is heard the faint and far-off sound of a coach, bearing, per- 
chance, from the protracted debauch some ‘ lagging reveller,’ or lost prodigal, 
to the sleepless pillow, and the horrors of solitude. 

But hark! what means yon deep and doleful chime? It is the day of death, 
and the bell of St. Sepulchre is tolling the knell of the wretched criminal 
about to be hurried into eternity, and with relentless and iron voice is calling 
him to his doom. 


Few judges were more feared by all that came in contact with him as cri- 

minals than Sir Henry Blackmore. His early youth had been stained with 
great dissipation if not with crime, and the stern, unbending, and inflexible 
judge, has been charged even with figuring as a buccaneer. Little however 
is known of his early career, or the particulars which led to the terrible de- 
noument of his fate; but circumstances have placed in our possession an 
account of some passages of his life not generally known, whieh we now for 
the first time present to our readers. During the period when Henry Black- 
more was a briefless barrister, he became acquainted with Emily Benson; 
her father had been an opulent city merchant, but in one of the vicissitudes 
of fortune, to which persons of that profession are lamentably subject, he 
sustained so severe a loss as to compel him to retire, and live upon the inter- 
est of the small sum of money he had been provident enough to accumulate 
during the days of his prosterity. With this reduced income he quitted 
London, and the circle of which he had formed a part, and retired to Chelms- 
ford in Essex, with his wife and only child, a daughter now seventeen years 
of age. In the education of Emily Benson, neither pains or expense had 
been spared. Gifted with great beauty and natural talents, discrimination, 
and judgment, as far as the latter quality are compatible ‘ with sweet seven- 
teen,’ she had grown up lovely in mind and person, and the darling of her 
parents, she amply repaid them for their anxious and well directed efforts for 
her improvement. But there was one species of knowledge which Emily 
lacked, namely, the knowledge of mankind. Her father had been snatched 
away ere she had completed her sixteenth year, he who would have been 
the guide of her intercourse with the world; who would have taught her, 
that trite but veracious adage, ‘truth lies in a well,’ who would have 
warned her of the little faith we must permit ourselves to put in appear- 
ances; of how often we are deceived where we have most confided—that 
friend and natural adviser was departed, and Emily left to the sole guardian- 
ship of her doating mother, one little more versed than herself in the science 
that was wanting to her accomplishment. Henry Blackmore possessed the 
talent to render himself a favourite with all classes: with the melancholy he 
was quiet, calm, and kind; the gay immediately inoculated him with viva- 
pron had acquirement and information sufficient for the society of philo- 
sophers and blues, and with the moral and religious he could shew a grave 
face and patient bearing. It is not then to be wondered at that, with all these 
agreeable qualities, and the reputation of being the most honourable and high 
minded of men, he should have been welcome to every society and in every 
sphere; nor was it other than the most natural thing in the world, that Emily, 
the simple, the gay, the unsuspicious, should be forcibly attracted by one so 
superior to all those with whom she had hitherto been intimate; excellent 
city gentlemen, full of worth and honesty, but whose sterling qualities were 
not set off by the charms of refinement, or by that polish, which is not always 
to be found even in the highest class of society, rarely if ever, falls to the 
share of any other. The young and simple Emily, won by the arts of Black- 
more, in an evil hour gave him her hand and heart, and little did she dream 
then that the husband of her choice, whose conversation had such charms 
for her, whose opinions on all essential subjects appeared to coincide with her 
own, to whose infinitely superior judgment she looked up with awe and re- 
verence, was nevertheless a consumate despiser of that sex, for which in his 
manners he showed so much respect, and in whose society he appeared to find 
so much enjoyment, a gambler, a spendthrift, and a libertine. 


A few short months sufficed to dissipate her allusions and all hopes of hap- 
piness, and in a few short weeks, after giving birth to a lovely boy she ex- 
pired—a victim to brutality and ill-usage. Fora short period Blackmore 
appeared to regret his wife’s death, and became a moody and altered man: 
his sole delight seemed to bein the society of a child on whom he doated, and 
every moment that he could spare from the occupations of his fast increasing 
profession was devoted to his boy. 


It was evening, and Henry Blackmore had but just concluded his dinner 
and was seated in the dining room, with his darling son upon his knee, now 
about four years old, when a servant announced a stranger. 


‘ Bid him come up,’ said Blackmore, and a man of peculiar appearance 
entered the room—he was enveloped in a short thread bare cloak, trimmed 
with tarnished point lace, his closer garments were thus concealed, but from 
underneath, appeared the end of his long sheathed rapier. He was a man 
above the middle height, strong built, and powerfully muscular, as far as hig 
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costume would allow Blackmore to judge, for his person was much hid by 
the mantle. His complexion was fair, his eyes grey and prominent, in which 
lurked, or you might fancy it, roguery and mischiet, and these was set off by 
a quantity of strait, lank, sandy hair, for the rest he was squalid and dirty, 
and it seemed by the leanness of his cheek, that a series of good meals had 
long been foreign to his lips. 

The servant lingered in the room as the stranger was ushered in, perhaps 
from curiosity. 

‘I have some communications to make,’ said the latter, which do not 
admit of witnesses.’ 

The servant was ordered to withdraw and take the child with him, which 
he did and the boy screamed as the rough intruder eyed him steadfastly. 

‘I perceive’ said he, that you have forgotten me Harry Blackmore. 

Blackmore started back, for he now recognized a companion of his earlier 
years—a sharer in adventures which the ambitious lawyer would have wished 
concealed for ever. 

‘What Villiers ?’ exclaimed he, ‘ I thought you died in Cuba.’ 

“You see that I am alive and kicking as we used to say, but to the point,’ 
resumed Villiers, ‘I am a desperate man and must have money,’ 

“You get none from me my friend,’ replied Blackmore. 

‘ Yes J shall,’ calmly continued Villiers, 

‘Explain how then, for I must find it,’ said Blackmore. 

“The bull-dogs of the law are after me,’ rejoined Villiers, and I must have 
the means to escape them, or some little circumstance may be revealed on my 
examination which may not be pleasant to my old friend Blackmore, who is 
now I understand a rising man.’ 

Now Henry Blackmore was a man of undoubted courage, and he at once 
took his course, determined that he would risk the malice of his old compa- 
nion, rather than become his slave. He calmly arose from his chair, rung 
the bell, and his servant entered. 

‘Shew this man the door’ said he, ‘and never again admit him; away 


fellow I do not know you.’ cried he turning fiercely to Villiers; ‘ dare again 
to darken my doors, and you visit another residence from which your escape 
may not be soeasy—begone.’ Villiers stood for a moment irresolute, placed 
his hand to his sword, appeared suddenly to recollect himself and walked to 
the door, he turned on gaining the threshold and shook his clenched hand at 
Blackmore. 

‘Look out for my revenge’ he said, ‘ for by the sky above us you shall not 
escape it ;’ and he rushed hastily into the street. 

Blackmore, although not exactly disregarding this threat, paid but little 
attention to it, but prepared himself to frustrate any attempt at annoyance. 
On his return home to dinner on the following day he found however he had 
fearful cause to remember the threat of Villiers, for his child had been 
snatched from its nurse’s arms at his very door, and the robber although pur- 
sued by the servants had escaped by the assistance of two accomplices, who 
had offered a desperate resistance to their efforts. Large rewards were of- 
fered, every search and inquiry made; but days, weeks, months passed 
away, and yet came no tidings of the lost one. That Villiers had fulfilled his 
threat no doubt remained, and Henry Blackmore at length abandoned all hope 
of recovering his child, 

Twenty years from the period, in which the child of Blackmore had been 
carried off. ‘The bereaved father—now the stern and implacable judge, whom 
all criminals feared, and the terror of whose dark eye, had made the most 
hardened quail before him, was seated on the judgement seat at the Old Bai- 
ley. The criminal was a young man of interesting appearance, the charge 
against him was one of robbery, but unattended with any circumstance of 
atrocity or cruelty, the evidence was clear and decisive, and the jury without 
withdrawing, pronounced their fearful verdict ‘ guilty.’ A slight tremor 
passed over the lip of the criminal as the deep voice of Blackmore pro- 
nounced his doom, and with no hope held forth of mercy. ‘The ermined 
judge retired to his dinner, and the criminal to his dungeon. 

It was past ten o’clock at night some time after sessions had terminated, 
and judge Blackmore sat alone in his gorgeous room—age had but marked 
his features with the deep lines of thought—his hair was still coal black, and 
his eye bright as in boyhood—but yet his heart was withered, and riches and 
honours failed to give comfort to its desolation. He had none to inherit his 
vast wealth ; his child, the bright boy whom he had so fondly cherished was 
lost to him for ever, and ambition, his darling passion shed no solace upon his 
eye; with no one to leave with his name which stood high in the praise ot 
all, his decline would be, he feared as unpropitious as is early youth, and the 
sins of his boyhood seemed to rise up in judgment upon his age. 

‘A stranger, my lord,’ said an aged domestic, who entered hastily, ‘ who 
says he intreats a moment’s interview.’ 

‘Let him enter,’ said Blackmore, for of late, although stern to all apparent- 
ly, his heart had softened, and his heart was open to all supplieation of mercy. 
The door opened, and the dark outline of a man muffled in a cloak might 
be discerned at the entrance. ‘ Come in,’ said the deep voice of Blackmore, 
‘and what would you with me at this hour?’ The stranger advanced, re- 


moved his hat, and his long grey locks fell to the ground, and revealed the 
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form of the long lost and dreaded Villiers.’ 

‘Villiers !’ exclaimed Sir Henry Blackmore, ‘ where is my son—my child 
you stole from me ?’ 

‘I bring you tidings of him,’ said Villliers, ‘he has run his course, and one 
as noble as that of his father; he has roamed the wide sea, and gained a 
name upon land; he thanks you by me for the boon you bestowed upon 
him.’ 

What mean you, man or fiend ?’ cried Blackmore, ‘ and what boon could 
I bestow upon one I have not seen these twenty years.’ 

* You have seen him at last,’ rejoined Villiers, ‘he stood before you in the 
dock of Newgate, the last of your victims—your returned son—and the bo 
of his father was death ! 

‘ Blackmore staggered back and for an instant appeared fainting. ‘ Hea 
me,’ continued Villiers, ‘ for he must yet be saved—you have interest—] 
stole him for revenge, but I would save him with my best bood—I knew not 
of his fate but until this moment—he dies at eight to morrow—fly to th 
king he is at Windsor; fleet horses will bear you there, and you have power: 
to procure his pardon. I goto him, you will find me at his side at the last 
hour’—so saying, he left the apartment, and in afew minutes Judge Black- 
more was on the road to Windsor, 

It was night, and the criminal sat alone in his dungeon: a faint and dim 
light stole through the high-grated window. It was the last night he was to 
pass on earth, to morrow was to sever him for ever from its ties—the bright 
sun was to shine on him no more—the green earth no more to bless him with 
its beauty. His life had been wild and stormy, but stillit had its joys; and 
the hour of parting was bitter—all too had left him to its loneliness, and no 
one came to cheer the condemned and the lost one. At this instant the bolts 
of the door were withdrawn, and Villiers entered the cell accompanied by th: 
jailor. ‘My father !’ exclaimed the criminal, ‘ he are come at last.’ 

‘I am come, I trust to save you boy,’ replied Villiers, ‘ and to restore you | 
to one who has a better claim to that title. Twenty years ago in his pride | 
and power he wronged me—I swore to have revenge—I kept my word—but 
he has power and may yet save you—should it not be so, say, have you the 
courage to meet your fate with fortitude ?’ | 

‘I have,’ replied the young man, ‘for life has now no charm for me; yet | 
tell me who, and what my father is.’ With a calm tone, Villiers now reca- 
pitulated some passages of his early life, he spoke of Blackmore as the compa- 
nion of scenes of violence and guilt, and related the particulars of the inter- | 
view which had led to the abuction of his son; and with horror the young 

| criminal discovered that in the stern judge he had heard for the first time 
'tohis knowledge the deep voice of his father. 
| ‘ Will he succeed ?’? said he, ‘or obtain my pardon, for oh I feel life is | 
| 


sweet.’ 

‘Fear not his power and interest,’ replied Villiers, ‘1 will be by your side 
'in the morning, and may yet hope to redeem my errors by being at least the 
/means of restoring a child to his father; now sleep, for you will need rest, 
_and sleep in full confidence of a-reprieve and pardon; for the king is at this 
/moment interested by your parent in your behalf; he wrung the shackled 
| hand of the criminal and left the dungeon; in a few moments, despite of all 
| the uncertainty and horror of his fate, the wretched young man was in a 
| deep and heavy slumber ! 


yr? 


‘ <A loud call and the unlocking of the iron door awoke the criminal from his 


_ troubled rest. 

‘It is the time,’ said the voice of the Ordinary, and you must prepare for 
death. 

‘Is there no hope?’ said he, ‘ None that I am aware of,’ replied the clergy- 
man, and he endeavoured to prepare him for the worst. At this moment the 
proper officers arrived, and the sad procession passed through the long gloomy 
passages into the press-yard; here his irons were knocked off, and placed in 
the fatal cart, guarded on all sides ; the dismal array moved towards ‘I'yburn. 

| On arriving at the place of doom, the wretched prisoner caught the eye of 
| Villiers—‘ Fear nothing,’ said he, ‘ it will yet arrive in time.’ The clergyman 
| now unclosed his book, and engaged the criminal in prayer. 

‘On for your life,’ cried the deep voice of Blackmore, thrusting his head 
from the windows of a carriage, now rapidly approaching London, and as 
fast as four prancing horses could gallop. ‘They are now mingled with—the 
crowd which told of some excitement in the vicinity—‘ a dense mass now im- 
pede their progress—‘ make way,’ cried the furious and maddened father—I 
bring life to the criminal—all made a passage for the carriage which now 
dashed up to the very scaffold, whilst the cry of a ‘ reprieye—a reprieve,’ rent 

the air. At that moment, a loud shout mingled with the cry of pardon. 
which had arrived too late, for, as Judge Blackmore leapt from the carriage, 
he perceived the dark form of his son—swinging in the morning breeze above 
him. The body was instantly cut down, but life was extinct. 

‘My son!’ cried the hapless Father, loosing all consideration for fame, 
as he fell upon the pale corpse of his long lost child—the blood gushed from 
hs nostrils and his mouth—he had burst a blood-vessel, and thus met and 
parted The Father and. Son, 

THe JuDGE AND THE CRIMINAL, 
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Ageort Heatru Races.—One of the greatest attractions on 
the race course on Thursday, was a gentleman who wore an 
‘Out of Office,’ manufactured by Messrs. SMITH and Co. HaT- 
Ters, 193, Strand ; whether he belonged to the royal household 
did not transpire, but he took his place by the grand stand ; her 
Majesty and suite laughed heartily at his singular Hat. 
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A Few Words to the Afflicted, {he innumerable testimonials 
of cures of cataract, gutta serena, opthalmia, inflammation, ueryous headache, 
leafness. and other diseases to which those delicate organs, the eye and ear, are 
too numerous fer the limits of rhis advertisment, ‘This snuff, when taken fre- 
quently, strengthens the nerves of the head, and removes obstructions from the 
eyes. 
A FEW CASES OF SIGHT RESTOPED. 

J. B. Lachfield, Esq, cured of Cpthalmia, Whitehall and Thatched House Tavern. 

Mrs. Gruppy, No. 26, Nelson-square, Blackfriars’-rd, cured of Opthalmia, 

Miss Mary Roades, Market place, Winslow, Bucks—cured of Optkalimia. 
cure—Mr. John Roades, father, and R. Wa ker Esq. a magistrate, ‘ 

Mr. A. M‘Intire, aged 65, No.3, Silver-street, Golden-sq.—cured of Gutta Serena. 

H, Liston, Esq. Marine Library, Kamsgate, Kent—oured of cataract and deafness, 7 

Mrs Burberow—cured while at Jamaica, of Gutta Serena, No. 37, Mary-street, Pegent’s Park, 
London. 


Witnesses to her 


Mr. P. Saunderson, No, 10, Harper-st. Leeds—cured of cataract, 5 

Mr. H. Pluckweel, ‘Tottenham House, Tottenhem, Middlesex—cured of opthalmia and 
deatness. 

Miss E. Englefield, Park-st. Windsor—cured of Nervous head-ashe. 

Madame F, Lespis, facing the church, Park-st. Windsor—eured of dimness of sight and head 
achy 

Dicimus Blaekburn Esq, Chertsey, Surrey—head-aebe, weakness and dimness of sight cured. 

George Smith, Esq. 6, York-place, Kentish ‘fown—weakuess and dimness of sight cured by 
LS Use, 


Elizabeth Pobson. 19, Bell-st. Edgware-rd.—cured of opthalmia and deafness. 


« W. Bicknell, Penryn Arms, Bangor—sight restored. 


Mr. W. GRIMSTONE’S Signature with the above Roya PaTronaGg, is 
ittached to each canister. 
15s. Gd. each. It may be obtained in all the principal towns and cities. 
liberal! allowance to Shippers, Owners, Captains, and al! Vendors of GRIM 
STONE’S EYE SNUFF. Foreign and British Snuffs and Cigars of the fines 
quality. 39, BROAD STREET, BLOOMSBURY. Manulactory BOWL 


YARD, LONDON. 








THORN’S TALLY-HO SAUCE, For Fish, Game, Steaks, Chops, | 
Cutlets, made Dishes, and all general purposes, is the richest and most eco- 
nomical sauce now in use, imparting a zest not otherwise acquired. In| 
bottles 2. and 4s. Warranted in all climates. | 

THORN’S POTTED YARMOUTH BLOATER, now in hign | 
perfection. The increasing demand for this most delicious preparat in| 

proves, beyond all doubt, it is far superior to anything of the kind ever yet | 

| 


| 
| 
- PATRONIZED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY. | 


offered to the public, for Sandwiches, Toast, Biscuits, &c., and as an excel. | 
lent relish for Wine. In pots, ls. and 2s.each. Warranted in all climates | 


Wholesale at the Warehouse, 223, High Holborn; of all wholesale Oilmen 

and Druggists in London; and retail by all respectable Oilmen, Groers, 
and Fishmongers in the United Kingdom. 
AUTION.—The Proprietor, being aware of several spurious composi- | 
tions that are daily cffered to the public, under the name of Potted 
Bloaters, begs them to observe his signature, ALEX THORN, on the 
side of the Pot, without which it cannot be genuine. 
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20, Cross Street, Hatton Garden. 
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LETTER-PRESS PRINTING IN ALL'S ITS BRANCHES. GOLD 
AND ORNAMENTAL PRINTING. 

LITHOGRAPHIC DRAWING, WRITING AND PRINTING. 

ENGRAVING ON WOOD, COPPER, STEEL, AND ZINC. 

ELGANT ORNAMENTAL BORDERS AND SHOW CARDS 
FOR CEMISTS, PATENT MEDICINE VENDERS, ETC. 
TURNER. 
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offer to our readers a collection of ‘facts!’ startling as 


| 
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THE ANNALS OF THE AGE, 
OR THE CRIMES OF LONDON. 


NOW PUBLISHING, (in weekly numbers, Price One Penny,) 

In presenting the first pages of anew publication, we are induced to refer 
to the number already soliciting the attention of the reading community, few of 
which can boast the merits of originality, and fewer claim the advantage of utili- 
ty. ‘The Annals of the Age,’ offers the combination of both, as veritable 
documents derived from sources as extraordinary, as authentic! We present 
no stale narrative, or twice told tale; but in the form of instructive amusement 
ey are! still establish- 
| ng the axiom that ‘truth is stranger than fiction.’ Our object is to point out to 
| he inexperienced, the thousand quicksands of the sea of life—and hold on high, 


, : ; 
| a beacon of warning to the unwary ‘ Wanderer of the modern Babylon ;? 
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Next Week will be published No. 14 of this popular 
Work, 


No 13, This Week’s Number, 
Father and Sona; or, the Judge andthe Criminal. 


7, The MidnightDuel: or, theVeiled Picture. 

8, The Apparition ; or, the Murderer’s Doom. 

9, The Avenger; or, the Fearful Mask. 
10, The Third Summons of Lady Hatton: or, the Man in Black. 
11, The Prodigal of Aldgate ; or, the Fearful Leap. 
12, The Plaugue of London ; or, the Wandering Jew. 


London, James Pattie, Brydges-street,—and all booksellers. 


——— 





CHAMBERLAIN, Manufacturer of the EYE-PRESERVING SPKC- 
TACLES,upon unerring principles, respectfully informs the Public that his Prices are less than 
alf those usually charged by other Opticians, rf 

Patronised by the Nobility, Clergy, the Principals of the British Museum, and strongly re- 
o mmeuded by most distinguished Members of the Colieges of Physicians and S urreon he 
c e ql > is. 


37, Broap Street, BLoomssury, in a di:ect line with Hotzorn. 


A pair of bestconvex Pebbles, fitted to the purchaser’s own frame,5s. ; teh asia iil an bs 
Concaves 2s, Sses, 


Best Brazilian Pebbles in gold frames £115 0 for Ladies. 


Best ditto double joints : 2 5 . } ae 
Ditto ditto aanke silver , . ° 015 0 ° aa 
Ditto ditto ditto double joints . . , 0166 .. Gentlemen 
Ditto ditto finest blue steei frame : ° ° 0150... Ladies, — 
Ditto ditto ditto joints ‘ 0 16 0 .. Gentleman 
Ditto ditto  tortoiseshellframe . .  , 0100... Ladies, 


Ditto ditto strong steel frame 0 6 6 « Mechanics. 

The above are all glazed with the clearest Brizilian pebbles, compose sbryste 
which is acknowledged by Oculists, to be the most pellucid and eee ae ware se = 
ean be used for spectacles. Best Glasses, in steel frames, from 1s, 6d, to 8s 6d 
Glazier’s Patent Plough Diamonds, 12s 6d. A variety Ditto ditto best horn ditto 2s. 6d, 

Country and Foreign correspondents may be suited eithe by sending the glass last used or 
part of it, or by stating the distance they can read commo ype, specifying the length of time 
they have used spectacles, Establishec 1322: 
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THEATRE ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN 
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ROYAL PAVILION THEATRE. 


il lelniniemrnnainitipmemcenmceieanoennsetat 
THEATRE ROYAL ST. JAMES’S. 


CITY OF LONDON THEATRE. 
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APOLLO SALOON. 

Yorkshire Stingo, New Road, Proprietor, Mr. Allen. 

Musical Entertainment Every Evening. A Favorite 
New Operatic Burletta, supported by the entire 
strength of the Establishment, Ballet Divertisement, 
and a variety of Singing and Dancing. A change of 
performance Every Evening. Commence at Seven. 
Admission Gentlemen, Refreshment Ticket Included, 
One Shilling, Ladies and Children 6d each, 





Deaboure’s Museum, Windmill-st., Haymarket 


500 Automaton Figures! Lion and Horses ! by Signor 
Gagliardi, forming the following collection of Gtoups ;— 
Coriolanus, on the walls of Rome, with the Volseian 
Army, composed of upwards of 300 figures—Abd El 
Kader and the Emperor of Morocco—Canadian Insur- 
rectionists, Papineau, Mackenzie, &c.—Judith and 
Holiphere—The Avalancke—Earl of Leicesterand Amy 
Robsart—Androcles and the Lion—The Slave Market 
at Constantinople—Brigand’s Group, Fra Diavolo— 
Alice and Cora.— Open rom 1} in the morning till 1] 
ateight, Saloon 1s. Gal. 6d. children half-price. 


PUBLIC PLACES OF AMUSEMENT, 


June 3rd, to Sth, 1839. 





GRECIAN SALOON, CITY ROAD: 
Proprietor, Mr. T. Rouse. 


The Concert, Musical Entertainments, and Ballet 
Performances always celebrated at this distinguished 
place of amusement. maintain their usual excellence, 
while the arrangements for the Gala Season can now 
boast a superiority over every other public resort in the 
extraordinary performances of the Lehmann Family on 
the Corde Elastique, feat of balancing &c. added to 
which the classical series of Groups, eollected from the 
ancient and foreign masters, (imitating polished marble) 
must create wonder and delight from their beauty and 
effect. Fireworks, Illuminations, Fountains, Cosmor- 
amas, &c. Master of the ceremonies, Mr. Camybell. 
The whole under the direction of Mr. Raymond. 





SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE. 

Three New Pieces,—The performances to commence 
with, for the 15th time, anew Melo- Dramatic Romance, 
called, The Court of Spain; or the Queen ofa Day. The 
Characters by Messrs. Cathcart, J. Webster, Conquest, 
Elvin, C. Montgomery. J, W. Collier, Aldridge, (his 
first appearance) Williams, Broadfoot, Miss Richardson, 
Mrs. J. F. Saville, Miss Pincott, and Mrs. R. Honner. 
To which will be added, a New Romantic Fairy Ballet 
Spectacle, to be called The Fairy Lake, or the Enchanted 
Veil; with new scenery, machinery, dresses, and decora- 
tiens. Albert of Wirtenberg, (a young German student), 
Mr. R. Honner; Fritz Von Foozleman, (his comrade) 
Mr. Conquest; Zileca, (the sylph of the lake,) Madlle. 
Wiber. In the course of the romance a great variety of 
dancing, by Mr. Montgomery, J. W. Collier, and Madile. 
Wiber. In the course of the Evening, Mr. Aldridge will 
sing the celebrated song of The Admiral. The whole 
to conclude with a Melo-Drama, entitled The Czar and 
the King, or the Fortress and the Mill. The Characters 
by Mr. J. Webster, Williams, Collier, Montgomery, 
Cathcart, Aldridge, Miss Pincott, and Miss Richardson. 


THEATRE ROYAL MARY-LE-BONE 


EXHIBITIONS. 





WATERLOO MODEL. 
Grand Model of the Battle of Waterloo, represented 
by 190,000 Figures at the moment of Napoleon’s last 
Grand Struggle for Victory. Open from 10 till 5, and 6 tili 
9 inthe Evening, Brilliantly Illuminated.—Admission ls 


COLOSSEUM, REGENT’S PARK, 
Grand Picture of London covering a space of 46,000 
feet. Saloon of Arts—Conservatories, Swiss Cottages, 
Magnificent Waterfalls, Cumberland Picture Gallery of 
ancient and modern masters. Open from 10 till dark. 

Admission One Shilling. 


BURFORD’S PANORAMA 









——__ 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. | 


in 


GARRICK THEATRE | 
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THEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI. 


MADAME TUSSAUD’S. 


Bazaar, Bakerestreet, Portman-street, One Shilling 


Collection of full-lenglh models of the 
ages of the former and present times, 
Her Most Gracious Majesty, at the moment of Corona- 
tion, with the Court, is the newest and most attractive 
group—William the Fourth, Queen Adelaide, Lord 
Durham, Greenacre, Corder, Robespiere; Open daily 
from 10 till5, and in the evening brilliantly illuminated. 
A most popular Exhibition. Admission 1s, 


principal person- 


ADELAIDE GALLERY 


Bi. gl MCU Tiss. cides oaths ee cern iieminiiapimimineaatneminaca 
NATIONAL ESTABLISHMENTS OPEN FREE TO THE PUBLIC. 


BRITISH MUSEUM, 





NATIONAL GALLERY, 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
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